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For “The Friend.” 
Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 252.) 

“The 22d of 3d month, | found the Lord 
speaking to my heart, and confirming me in 
the truth of that which was so frequently 
made out tc me formerly, but not so fully re- 
ceived and entertained as should have been; 
namely, ‘bat strength to resist, and comfort 
in prevailing over corruptions, will not be 
given, but proportionally as light, when it is 
offered, is received and entertained, and closely 
walked up to. And, for this purpose, a diligent 
watch should be kept up, as well for resisting 
the first risings and suggestions of the flesh 
against the Spirit, as for receiving the motions 
and lustings of the Spirit against the flesh, 
the one to good, the other to evil; ‘ for the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit and the Spirit 
against the flesh, and these are contrary the 
one to the other.’ Gal. v. 17. Now, my heart 
was directed of the Lord to consider, that the 
desires of the flesh have had more easy access 
and better entertainment in me, than the lust- 
ings of the Spirit ; and therefore, it were well 
to observe, and more diligently to wait for, 
the appearings of these ; for, it is said in Gal. 
vi. 8, ‘ He that soweth to his flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” How true I have found this to be in my 
experience, the Lord give me rightly to con- 
sider! And, as the first risings of evil should 
be in time, even in the beginning, resisted ; 
80, in doubtful cases, wherein, (it may be, 
through the mistiness and darkness of our 
understandings, by reason of our inclination 
to the thing,) the case is not so clear whether 
it be sin or not, rather, on this account, should 
we choose the forbearance and abstinence 
from doing it.” 

The lively reference of Alexander Jaffray, 
near the beginning of the preceding para- 
graph, to the light of Christ in the heart con- 
veyed in the language, “strength to resist, 
and comfort in prevailing over corruptions, 
will not be given, but proportionally as light, 
when it is offered, is received and entertained, 
and closely walked up to,” is of especial in- 
terest because of the great prominence given 






















































fundamental doctrine of this religious Society. 


the hidden works of darkness, and leads there- 
Thus by William Penn it is declared to be 


from into the marvellous light as well as 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. Agree- 
ably to the declaration, “the day-spring (or 
sun-rising) from on high, hath visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet into 
the way of peace.” 

Before concluding these remarks we can 
hardly refrain from pausing, and painfully 
making the enquiry, where is the prominence 
given, at least as was the case in the rise of 
this Society, to this ancient doctrine of “the 
light of Christ within, as God’s gift for man’s 
salvation” now? Well might an author in 
England, not a member with us, and now de- 
ceased, seek to stir up the pure mind in our 
members there by such appeals as the follow- 
ing: “ The external nature of furmularies, and 
an adhesion to the letter of scripture, with 
the aid of this and the other man’s notions 
about such things, may greatly contribute to 
keep the generality of persons at ease in a low 
and worldly profession of Christianity. But 
you can find no such comfort in your mode of 
faith ; since ‘one is your master, even Christ 
—Christ the light of the world— Christ within, 
the hope of glory.’ He will not flatter nor de- 
ceive you—he will give you no forced or false 
construction of your case. If, as your pro- 
fessed principle directs, you come to him and 
to his light in your consciences, he will show 
you how and where you stand; and remem- 
ber, that if you do not come to him, as your 
living and ever-present teacher, dwelling and 
speaking to you in your hearts, you do not 
come to that which, as it forms the glory, so 
it forms the life of your profession of religion. 
Wherein do ye differ from others? Surely in 
nothing but in eccentricity, it might justly be 
replied, if this were not your obvious distinc- 
tion ; that, whilst the greater part of religious 
professors are but gazing at the letter which 
describes truth ; you seek after, and endeavor 
to walk by the powerful, internal guidance of 
the thing itself.” 

“No common trust was that consigned to 
you,—no common principles—no common, 
notional, outside religion. It was a reality— 
a life—and a ministration of life to those who 
received it! Where is it then ?—for be as- 
sured, that God will require it at your hands? 
Where is the true gospel message that was 
left with you? for this was the message which 
was declared unto you, that ‘God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all.’ If any comes 
amongst you, seeking for the declaration of 
this gospel-message, do they find your minis- 
ters breaking that bread of life to hungry 
souls, which their predecessors in the Master's 
vineyard dealt out so freely? Suppose the 
case, that some wounded, wandering sheep, 


speak eminently and properly, their character- 
istic, or main distinguishing point or princi- 
ple, viz., the light of Christ within, as God’s 
gift for man’s salvation.” “For from this,” 
W. P. continues, “comes, first, a sight of sin. 
Secondly, a sense and godly sorrow for it. 
Thirdly, an amendment for the time to come.” 

* * * «For of light came sight; and of 
sight came sense and sorrow; and of sense 
and sorrow came amendment of life.” And 
again, as though he could not enough set forth 
the glory and blessing of this new covenant- 
purchased possession, through Christ the light 
of life manifested in man,—altogether so ap- 
plicable to our individual need,—W. P. thus 
emphatically presses the same Christian doc- 
trine : “The glory of this day, and foundation of 
the hope that bas not made us ashamed since 
we were a people, you know is that blessed 
principle of light and life of Christ, which we 
profess, and direct all people to, as the great in- 
strument and agent of man’s conversion to God; 
it was by this we were first touched and 
effectually enlightened, as to our inward state ; 
which put us upon the consideration of our 
latter end, causing us to set the Lord before 
our eyes, and to number our days, that we 
might apply our hearts to wisdom.” 

This doctrine has lost neither its force nor 
its necessity by the lapse of time down to the 
present day ; being no less that which shows 
us our lost and undone condition, and can 
alone lead out of it. Giving, as it is believed 
in, and “closely walked up to,” “strength to 
resist, and comfort in prevailing over corrup- 
tions” after the order, ‘first the blade, then 
the ear, and after that the full corn in the 
ear,” even as the path of the just shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

Whether the dear Saviour manifest Himself 
unto and within us after either of its varied 
appellations, as the “ word nigh in the heart ;” 
as “the word of His grace which is able to 
build us up;” as “the engrafted word which 
is able to save the soul;” as the still small 
voice of His Holy Spirit; as the anointing 
which we have received of Him ; or as is per- 
baps the most frequently represented, as “the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ;” and by which “all things 
that are reproved are made manifest,” one 
thing is sure, that faithful obedience thereto 
and diligent co-operation therewith, is the 
only way to become rulers over more, or to 
be blessed with increase in the increase that 
is of God unto an experimental acquaintance 
with the saving light of life as it is in Christ 
Jesus. It is this inward illumination, this 
“true light,” this grace and truth that came 
by and through the Son and Sent of the|who had long gone astray in the wilderness, 
Father that, manifests the darkness and dis-|asking its way to the true fold, first of one 
order of our prodigal and wicked hearts ; and| hireling, and then of another, should meet, in 


to it in Holy Scripture, especially in the New|as it is heeded, and wholly given up to and|its distress, with the living ministrations of 
Testament, and because it has always been a patiently followed, gives ability to renounce!one of your forefathers; which flowing as 
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they did from the same spirit that gave forth 
the scriptures, caused scripture itself to be un- 
derstood by this inquirer, as it never was be- 
fore—suppose such an one as this to say, 
‘Here is the ministry of Christ !—here is his 
true apostle telling me where to seek for my 
beloved !—oh, here is indeed a feeder of the 
flock—a faithful overseer! Here | am met 
with bread—not with dry, hard stones of 
words and notions; here I am turned to the 
life within—the light within—and not drawn 
out into a labyrinth of confused conceptions 
about it. Let me join myself to the people 
who are thus taught—and who are walking 
by the counsels of this living and ever-present 
Teacher! Suppose, I say, such an one to come 
into your assemblies: does he find this pecu- 
liar feature of your professed principle, and of 
your ancestor’s ministry, distinctly exhibited, 
and livingly enforced? I ask again, does he 
find the peculiar excellence and truth of an in- 
ward revelation of Christ the light of life,—a 
Redeemer working redemption within, which 
formed the unvarying and unceasing theme of 
the ancient Friends’ labors,—continually de- 
clared, its power testified to,—and the way to 
experience it explained ?—or does he find that, 
commonly, and with very rare exceptions, the 
declarations of your ministers, are as lifeless, 
as outward, as doctrinal, as notional, and as 
profitless, (in so far as respects the turning 
persons to the living and true Redeemer and 
Teacher, in their own souls,) as the effusions 
of those who openly profess the letter of scrip- 
ture to be their only safe and sufficient guide.” 
(To be continued.) 


From the “ Leisure Hour.’* 
(in the Inundation and Subsidence of the Yang- 
tsze River. 
BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 

While resident at Shanghai, in China, on the 
estuary of the Yang-tsze Kiang, I watched the 
phenomena attending its annual floods with 
great interest, and on one occasion ascended 
that mighty river a distance of seven hundred 
miles during the height of its inundation. 
Generally speaking, the flooding and subsid- 
ing of its waters arise from similar causes 
affecting other great rivers. But from the 
geographical conformation of the Lower Yang- 
tsze region there are special features in its rise 
and fall that differ from them, to which I wish 
to draw attention, and which may not be 
generally known to geographers. Moreover, 
although these periodical floods are produced 
by the heavy rainfall and melting of snow on 
the mountains in its upper region, during the 
hot season, yet the magnitude of the flood 
varies considerably, and at intervals of many 
years is perfectly overwhelming. Altogether, 
the irregularity of its excessive inundation is 
such that the immense population on its banks 
look forward with dread to the annual visita- 
tion. It is true that the industrious husband- 
men know that after subsidence the soil will 
be fertilized by sedimentary deposits, but too 
often are their crops and homesteads swept 
away by the torrent, while villages and towns 
are submerged, property is destroyed, and 
thousands upon thousands of people ruined. 
Then follow famine, disease, and death in the 
desolated districts, so that the benefits derived 
from an ordinary rise in the river are not 
equivalent to the evils of its extraordinary 
floods. 


In order to understand more clearly the 
phenomena attending the floods of the Yang- 
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tsze, I shall briefly refer to the inundation of 
the Nile. Having been in Egypt during a 
season of unusually high flood—when five 
miles of the railway between Cairo and Alex- 
andria was submerged—lI am the better able 
to compare from experience the flooding of 
the two giant streams. According to the au- 
thority of the late Dr. Keith Johnston, “ The 
great phenomenon of the Nile is its annual 
inundation, dependent upon the rainfall from 
clouds caused by the s. E. trade-winds of the 
Indian Ocean, and the melting of snow in the 
mountains near the equator. Year after year, 
for at least 4,000 years, it has continued to 
rise within a few inches of the same height, 
and a few hours of the same time, to water a 
country nearly 2,000 miles in length. In 
April the rise begins in the upper basin, but 
the flood is not perceptible at Cairo till near 
the summer solstice. It continues to rise for 
90 or 100 days, remaining in flood till the mid- 
dle of October, when it again subsides.” 

In like manner the floods of the Yang-tsze 
depend upon the rainfall from clouds caused 
by the s. w. monsoon rising in the Indian 
Ocean, and the melting of the snow on Eastern 
Thibet and Kokonor, where the table-lands 
are from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The rainy season sets in in April, 
and continues until October. So far the origin 
of the floods in the two rivers is similar. But 
the rise of the waters in the Yang-tsze and 
their subsidence are more rapid than those of 
the Nile. Taking the town of Hankow— 
where the Han river forms an important 
affluent—as a basis for calculation, the river 
begins to rise in May, sometimes at the com- 
mencement and sometimes in the middle of 
the month. It then continues to rise, and 
reaches its highest inundation sometimes at 
the end of July and sometimes in the middle 
of August, remaining in high flood seldom 
more than a week, when the waters subside. 
From year to year the inundation occurs, and 
rarely are the floods of two seasons within 
one foot of each other, and the observations 
of European residents at Hankow register the 
range from 35 ft. to 51} ft., while the most 
frequent rise is put down at 40 ft., above its 
lowest level. 

The last-named measurement is considered 
the ordinary rise, when no danger is appre- 
hended from inundation, as all the lands flood- 
ed at that level are left fallow to be fertilized 
by the sedimentary deposits when the waters 
subside; while the towns, villages, and farm- 
houses are built a foot or two above that 
height at their lowest places. Nevertheless 
the aspect of the country is entirely changed 
from its appearance when the “Great River” 
(Ta Kiang)—as it is frequently named—is 
confined to its proper channel when it ap- 
proaches low-water mark. It was during one 
of these ordinary floods that I ascended the 
river at the time of its maximum rise, so that 
the traveller may any year witness the effects 
of this striking phenomenon during the au- 
tumn. 

From Shanghai to Hankow the distance is 
computed at 688 statute miles, between which 
ports a fleet of American side-wheel steamers 
ply regularly every few days, most of them 
being 2,500 tons burthen. I made the voyage 
in one of the largest vessels, and penetrated 
thus far into the interior of China, surrounded 
by all the comforts of a first-class hotel. More- 
over, by sailing in these large steamers the 
traveller has a most extensive view from the 


upper deck, which rises from twenty to twenty 
five feet above the level of the river. Their 
powerful engines stem the current with the 
greatest ease, making from ten to twelve knots 
an hour, bat navigating only in the daytime, 
as the channel is not properly buoyed off. At 
night, when at ancbor, the strength of the 
current was 80 great that it drove the paddle- 
wheels of our steamer round like an under- 
shot mill-wheel in a sluice. 

It was not until we passed Nanking—200 
miles from Shanghai—that the inundation of 
the river banks assumed its magnitude, which 
increased every mile in our course. In some 
of the longest reaches, the wide-spreading 
flood took away the aspect of river landscape, 
and gave the appearance of lake scenery. 
This was most apparent where the mountains 
and rocks seemed isolated, and formed islands 
in these temporary lakes. Geologically speak- 
ing, it is abundantly evident that they were 
formerly such in the primeval sea, which has 
been filled up by the sediment deposited by 
the Yang-tsze, forming a large division of the 
great plain of China. This alluvial formation 
is still going on at the estuary of the river, 
where every year the encroachment of the 
land upon the sea can be measured by the 
square mile. 

In this shallow inland sea the banks of the 
river in some places were completely sub- 
merged, and it required the most skilful navi- 
gation to keep in the channel, but not to en- 
counter the main force of the stream. Beyond 
this the water was comparatively still, and 
in some reaches it bounded the horizon, so 
that it required no stretch of imagination to 
suppose that we were sailing towards the 
ocean. This was rendered more real by see- 
ing numbers of Chinese boats scudding over 
the flood in all directions, where during sub- 
sidence the busbandman mav be seen tilling 
the soil, or the buffalo grazing on the plain. 
Then when the wind was adverse the river 
bank could be traced by seeing strings of boat- 
men tracking their junks up to the waist in 
water, against the stream. Again, a narrow 
strip of the bank would appear above the 
water between the stream and the lake, only 
a few yards wide, like a reef in the sea. On 
these narrow ridges the industrious peasantry 


|had built their dwellings, some of which were 


not more than a foot or two above the flood. 
Should it rise at any time above its ordinary 
level, these frail tenements are swept away, 
and the inhabitants have to escape in their 
boats. The following translation, from the 
pencil of a native writer, furnishes a graphic 
description of the dire effects from a great 
flood :— 

“In the month of July, 1831, our river 
swelled, and burst its banks with so much 
violence in all the plain, that a vast number 
of dwellings, large and small, were torn from 
their foundations, and carried away by the 
waters ; their fragments collected would hard- 
ly have served to cook a meal. The bodies 
of the persons swept off by this deluge were 
ax numerous as the plants that showed them- 
selves above the surface of the waters ; while 
many of those who escaped perished in the 
highways from famine, and found their graves 
in the maws of birds and dogs. Young men 
fled to other provinces; parents lost their 
children, and husbands were separated from 
their wives. Mothers, overcome by hunger 
and fatigue, abandoned their sobbing infants 
in the road, or died leaving their little ones 
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insensibly to lead them into false views of/namely, the Aryan, Semetic, and Egyptian. 
life and its responsibilities. Let us remember] Having described these three families, Prich- 
the grave injunction of the Divine Arbiterjard passes to the people who, as he says, 
and Judge of his creatures, that “every idle| radiated in various directions from the regions 
word that men shall speak they shall give ac-|inhabited by them, and proceeded to occupy 
count thereof in the day of judgment. For|the entire globe. 

by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by| This mode of classification, as we have 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” If duly| pointed out, leaves the beaten track trodden 
sensible of our duty as professing christians,|by other natural historians. For this reason 
we should weigh our language as io the sight|it has not found favor among modern anthro- 
of the all-seeing eye, guarding each expres-|pologists, and this disfavor has reacted upon 
sion from a falee varnish or overstrained|the work itself, which notwithstanding, is 
meaning, lest the hearer be misled by it ;}the most complete and exact of all that we 
choosing rather to use moderate than super-|possess upon man. Although it has been 
lative adjectives, and maintaining a jealous|adopted by no other author, Prichard’s classi- 
fear of that lurking desire, so prevalent in|fication of the human race appears to us to 
poor fallen humanity, to exalt self, and push|be the most sound in principle. M. de Qua- 
our own actions or opinions into notice. trefages, in his course of anthropology at the 

Modesty in conversation is an indispensa-|Museum of Natural History, Paris, makes a 
ble trait in the character of a well-bred wo-|classification of the human race based upon 
man. Let our maiden children then beware/|the three types, white, yellow and black ; but 
how they fall into a habit now prevalent|he appends to each of these three groups, 
among some young American girls, of vieing|under the head of mixed races attached to each 
with their male companions in unmeaning|stem, a number of races more or less consider- 
talk on frivolous subjects, which depends for|able and arbitrary which were excluded from 
its spice on exaggerated jokes and slang|the three chief divisions. 
pbrases. “Set a watch, O Lord, before my| The classification of M. de Quatrefages will 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips.” Psal.|/be found in his Rapportour les progress de 
exli. 3. V Anthropologie, published in 1867. tt is ex- 

New Jersey, 3d mo. 24th, 1873. tremely learned and well worked out, but a 

——_+>-—__ classification which entirely passes by the 
simple mode of reasoning we shall adopt in 
the following pages. 

The classification of the human race which 
we propose to follow, modifying it where in 
our opinion it may appear to be necessary, is 
due to a Belgian naturalist, M. d Omalius 
d’Halloy. It acknowledges five races of men: 
the white, black, yellow, brown and red. 
This classification is based upon the color of 
the skin, a characteristic very secondary in 
importance to that of organization, but which 
yet furnishes a convenient framework for an 
exact and methodical enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the globe, permitting a clear con- 
sideration of a most confused subject. In the 
groups, therefore, which we shall propose, the 
reader will fail to find a truly scientific classi- 
fication, but will meet with merely such a 
simple distribution of materials, as shall per- 
mit us to review methodically the various 
races spread over every portion of the earth’s 
surface. 





still clinging to their dresses. How sad were 
these sights, and no one able to afford relief! 
Most of the old men perished in the valleys, 
but some who escaped stretched themselves 
groaning in the paths; while others, a little 
stronger, sought the nearest caverns, where 
they reared huts of straw, and lengthened 
their days with herbs or carrion. Others 
drifted about in boats, seeking fish and worms 
to save themselves from starvation ; but naked 
and unprotected as winter came on, exposed 
to the wind and the snow, they lost their 
strength, and their emaciated bodies became 
as dry as hay in a field. In these unhappy 
times, they were unable to raise any money : 
nobody would buy their fields, nor let them 
have food ; even those who offered their wives 
and children for sale found no purchasers, and 
destitute of resources, many of them perished 
miserably. The living moved about among 
the unburied dead, few of whom received the 
rites of sepulture.” 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 







Exaggeration. 

There is a vicious habit common with many 
ersons which they are often insensible to, 
bat which frequently stamps them in the esti- 
mation of more prudent people, with the 
character of unreliability. I allude to a com- 
mon practice of expressing nearly every state- 
ment of fact or opinion which they make, in 
the language of exaggeration and byperbole. 
If they remark upon the condition of the 

































For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 253.) 

A naturalist of renown, Virey, author of 
weather, it is either intensely cold, or dread-| Histoire naturelle du Genre Humain, I’ Historie 
fully stormy, or awfully hot; although the |naturelle dela Femme, and of many otherclever 
temperature or rain may be nothing at all|productions upon natural history and parti- 
extraordinary. Does a slight influenza or|cularly anthropology, gave much attention to 
a headache affect them, they inform their|the classification of the human races. But he 
friends, with marked emphasis, that they are| was not favorable to the unity of our species, 
very sick, or are tortured with suffering. The/being led to entertain the opinion that the 
most superlative adjectives are applied with-|human species was twofold. This was the 
out discrimination to ordinary occasions, leav-|starting point of an erroneous deviation in 
ing the speaker without adequate language |the ideas of naturalists who wrote after Virey. 
to describe events of more important magni-|We find Bory de Saint Vincent admitting as 
tude. many as fifteen species of men, and another 

If an incident or anecdote is narrated by |naturalist, Desmoalins, doubtless influenced 
this class of talkers, each circumstance is|by a feeling of emulation, distinguished six- 
garnished up in such terms of exaggeration,|teen human species, which, moreover, were 
that the plain facts are distorted into a whol-|not the same as those admitted by Bory de 
ly different aspect from the truth. Their|/Saint Vincent. 
hearers soon learn to make due allowance|} This course of classification might have 
for such mendacity, and receive any state-|been followed to a much greater extent, for 
ment they make, with a large reserve of|the differences among men are so great, that 
incredulity ; thus it happens that an over-|if strict rule is not adhered to, it is impossible 
weening desire on their part to give emphasis |to fix any limit to species. Unless, therefore, 
to their assertions, and to impress those with |the principle of anity has been fully conceded 
whom they may converse with the impor-|at starting, the investigation may result in 
tance of what is communicated, defeats its|the admission of a truly indefinite quantity. 
own object, and induces contempt on the part| This is the principle which pervades the|phrases may be classed that common one, 
of others, rather than respect and conviction. | writings of the most learned of all the anthro-|‘ He is sowing his wild oats.” It is an apolo- 
I have known some really estimable persons |pologists of our age, Dr. Prichard, author of|getic phrase. Here is a young man wild, 
to lose both caste and credit in this way, al-|a Natural History of Man, which in the ori-|reckless, mischievous; and his partial friends 
though apparently unconscious of the fact. ginal text formed ten volumes, but of which|say of him, “ He is only sowing his wild oats,” 

Young girls are especially liable to fall into|the French language possesses but a very in-/by which they mean that he is working off 
the habit of using terms and expletives in|complete translation. bis exuberant wickedness, and that when that 
their conversation, which are irrelevant tothe| Dr. Prichard holds that all people of the|is done he will settle down to be a sober, in- 
subject, or hyperbolical in meaning. How |earth belong to the same species ; he is a par-|dustrious, useful citizen. The idea is con- 
common is it for them to denote almost every |tisan of the unity of the human species, but|veyed that such a youth has the promise in 
thing distasteful to them as horrid, or awful, |is not satisfied with any of the classifications|it of a noble manhood, that it is indeed richer 
whilst pleasing objects are termed gorgeous, |already proposed, and which were founded|in promise that that of him whose life is cor- 
grand, and splendid, without any true regard |upon organic characteristics. He, in fact, en-|rect and exemplary. Many a fond father, 
to the propriety of such terms. tircly alters the aspect of the ordinary classi-| who has thought and said this of his son, bas 

The foible alluded tois not only reprehensible | fications which are to be met with in natural| had occasion in later years to weep unavail- 
on the ground of taste, but it often amounts|history. He commences by pointing out three|ing tears over the failure of his predictions. 
to a serious sin. Its tendency is to grow|families, which, he asserts, were in history} Youth is the seed-time of manhood, and the 
upon those who give way to it, and almost'the first human occupants of the earth :—|law is that whatsoever one soweth then, that 


















“Sowing Wild Oats.” 

There are many sayings current which 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation, some of which are most perni- 
cious in their influence. Among these latter 
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shall he also reap. The harvest will be like 
the seed. That is the law in the natural 
world. We all act upon it. Every farme) 
has believed in it and acted upon it since the 
days of Adam. No one ever sowed turnip 
seed expecting to reap wheat. But in morals 
an expectation as unreasonable and absurd as 
that is often met with. Of many a young 
man to-day whose life is irregular, if not fla- 
grantly criminal, fond friends are saying: 
“Oh he is only sowing his wild oats.” Sow- 
ing his wild oats, indeed, but not in the sense 
intended, not in the sense of burying them; 
but sowing them as the terrible seed of a more 
terrible harvest. It is false, parents, that such 
a@ youth has rich promise in it. It is false, 
young man, that you can transgress great 
moral laws and form vicious habits, and on 
arriving at manhood cast them off as easily 
as you can change your dress. The law is 
that you will reap in manhood what you sow 
in youth, that and not something else. 
Every man who has passed the meridian 
of life finds himself at times musing on the 
past, ranning back to his early years and sur. 
rounding himself with the scenes and asso- 
ciates of those early years. In such a review 
he will not fail to see the working of the law 
of which I have spoken. Those associates 
have in nearly every case, if notin every one, 
fulfilled their early promise. The harvest 
has been like the seed. The child was the 
father of the man. Among my early associ- 
ates was one with whom | was intimate. We 
attended the same school, sat on the same 
form, recited the same lessons, and after leav- 
ing school engaged in the same occupation. 
We grew up together. There was this differ- 


ence between us,—he was the child of wealth, 
—I, of poverty. But he was just one of those 
free, generous, profane, wine-drinking young 
men of whom it is said, They are sowing their 


wild oats. Well, not to prolong the story, a 
few weeks since, on a visit to my native vil- 
lage, | passed over the ground over which we 
had often passed in company, saw his fathor’s 
house where we had often sat at the same 
table, and could not help recalling him and 
thinking of his sad end. His habits grew 
with his years and strengthened with his 
strength. His course of dissipation and ex- 
travagance exhausted his resources. He must 
have money, and one night, at midnight he 
resolved to break into the village bank, and 
was shot dead by the watchman within sight 
of his father’s door. This was the harvest of 
the seed early sown. 

But how when one whose early years have 
been worthless or vicious, is afterwards met, 
subdued, and changed by the regenerating 
grace of God? Take Augustine, St. Augus- 
tine as he is called, one of the most saintly 
men, one of the most eloquent preachers, and 
one of the most honored bishops of the Latin 
church. Perhaps no name in any church is 
held in higher and more merited esteem. 
And yet if we credit his own confessions, his 
youth was profligate and vicious in the ex- 
treme, he was the companion of the lewd and 
profane, and he gave himself up to every in- 
dulgence to which his depraved tastes inclined 
him. Now the question occurs, and it is a 
fair one, what became of the law of seed and 
harvest, of sowing and reaping in the case of. 
Augustine and in other similar cases? Was 
Augustine, the devout, earnest, generous, self- 
denying Christian, the eloquent preacher, the 
profound theologian, the learned author, was 
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he the legitimate harvest of the youthfal 
Augustine? Does not his course justify the say- 
ing, He sowed his wild oats! that is, worked 
off his exuberant wickedness and thus became 
the sober, devout, spiritual man that he was? 
No! emphatically no! this manhood was not 
the product of his youth. A new law, a su- 
pernatural law came in, arrested the natural 
law, and the result was a new man. God met 
him and created him anew by his mighty 
power. If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. And did this change come as a con- 
sequence of his early recklessness and dissi- 
pation? No; it came by the action of another 
law, the law of prayer. The mother of Augus- 
tine, the saintly Monica, ceased not to pray 
for her wayward son, never giving him up, 
never despairing, and her prayers, like those 
of the Syrophenician mother, though for a 
while apparently unheeded, at length pre- 
vailed. The answer came in the regenerating 
grace that made of that wicked son a new man, 
kindling in him a glorious light in the church 
of God, a light still shining. 

We say, then, and this is the point, that 
the law is that manhood and old age are the 
harvest of seed sown in youth, that what is 
sown, and not something else, is reaped. This 
is the law. If there are miracles of grace by 
which this law is in some striking cases ar- 
rested, a new law acts; it does not disprove 
the existence of the original law. That is 
the law on which we are to act, on which 
parents and guardians are to build their ex- 
pectations, and not on the baseless saying 
that the wild, dissipated, worthless youth is 
sowing his wild oats. The greater number 
of those who sowed their wild oats in their 
early years are not in the pulpits of the land, 
nor in the churches of Christ, but they are in 
prison cells, or are filling unhonored graves. 
— Nat. Baptist. 


Copy of an ancient paper found in the Land 
Office at Harrisburg and signed by William 
Penn. 

To the Emperor of Canada. 


The great God that made thee, and me, and 
all the world, incline our hearts to love peace 
and justice, that we may live friendly together 
as becomes the workmanship of the great 
God. The King of England, who is a great 
prince, hath for divers reasons granted to me 
a large country in America, which, however, 
I am willing to enjoy upon friendly terms 
with thee. And this I will say that the peo- 
ple who come with me are a just, plain and 
honest people, that neither make war upon 
others, nor fear war from others, because they 
will be just. I have set up a society of traders 
in my province to traffick with thee and thy 
people for your commodities, that you may 
be furnished with that which is good at 
reasonable rates. 

And that society hath ordered their presi- 
dent to treat with thee about a future trade, 
and have joined with me to send this mes- 
senger to thee with certain presents from us 
to testify our willingness to have a fair cor- 
respondence with thee. And what this agent 
shall do in our names we will agree unto. I 
hope thou wilt kindly receive him and com- 
ply with his desires on our behalf, both with 
respect to land and trade. The great God be 
with thee. Amen. Wma. Penn. 

Philip Theodore Lehman, Secretary. 


London, the 21st day of the Fourth month 
called June, 1682. 


EVERY DAY. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 

Oh, trifling tasks so often done, 

Yet ever to be done anew! 
Oh, cares which come with every sun, 

Morn after morn, the long years throngh ! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway,— 
The irksome calls of every day. 


The restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome round of little things, 

Are hard to bear, as hour by hour} 
Its tedious iteration brings ; 

Who shall evade or who delay 

The small demands of every day? 


The boulder in the torrent’s course 
By tide and tempest lashed in vain, 
Obeys the wave-whirled pebble’s force, 
And yields its substance grain by grain; 
So crumble strongest lives away 
Beneath the wear of every day. 


Who finds the lion in his lair, 
Who tracks the tiger for his life, 
May wound them ere they are aware, 
Or conquer them in desperate strife, 
Yet powerless he to scathe or slay 
The vexing gnats of every day. 


The steady strain that never stops 

Is mightier than the fiercest shock ; 
The constant fall of water drops 

Will groove the adamantine rock : 
We feel our noblest powers decay, 
In feeble wars with every day. 


We rise to meet a heavy blow,— 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills,— 
But we endure not always so 
The drop-by-drop of little ills ; 
We still deplore and still obey 
The hard behests of every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle-field, and dares 
Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
The needle-points of frets and cares ; 
The stoutest spirits they dismay,— 
The tiny stings of every day. 


And even saints of holy fame, 

Whose souls by faith have overcome, 
Who wore amid the cruel flame 

The molten crown of martyrdom, 
Bore not without complaint alway 
The petty pains of every day. 


Ah, more than martyr’s aureole, 
And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require ; 
Sweet Patience! grant us, if you may, 
An added grace for every day! 


Notes on Natural History. 

Brilliancy of the flora of temperate regions as 
compared with that of the tropics——I may here 
remark, that although in this and later visits 
to Brazil, I met with many beautiful flowers, 
my experience on the whole coincides with 
that of the distinguished traveller and natur- 
alist, Mr. Wallace, who remarks that he is 
convinced, from his own observations, “ that 
in the most luxuriant parts of the tropics, 
flowers are less abundant, on the average less 
showy, and are far less effective in adding 
color to the landscape than in temperate 
climates;” and that he has never seen in the 
tropics “such brilliant masses of color as even 
England can show in her furze-clad commons, 
her heathery mountaii-sides, her glades of 
wild hyacinths, her fields of poppies, her mea- 
dows of buttercups and orchises—carpets of 
yellow, azure-blue, and fiery crimson which 
the tropics can rarely exhibit.” This, I think, 
may be partially accounted for, if we take 
into consideration the fact, that but few of 
our most brilliantly-colored flowers occur in 
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the shade of woods, but in comparatively open 
situations, which in the tropics, are too much 
burnt up by the direct rays of the sun to per- 
mit of much development of vegetable life, 
with the exception of certainjbulbous and suc- 
culent plants (such as Amaryllidacem, Cacta- 
cew, and Mesembryacew) which, from their 
stracture, are capable of thriving on very poor 
soil. The case is, however, entirely different, 
it is almost needless to observe, as regards 
animals—the birds, reptiles, and insects in the 
land; and the fish, molluscs, crustacea, and 
other invertebrates of the seas of the tropics, 
being, with few exceptions, much more bril- 
liantly attired than their representatives in 
temperate climates. 

The “kelp” of the South Pacific.—This won- 
derful plant, the most gigantic Alga known, 
exists in vast beds around the coasts of Pata- 
gonia, Terra del Fuego, and the Falkland 
Islands, in general growing in depths of from 
six to twenty fathoms, and is of the greatest 


very plentiful on the shores of the Falkland 
Islands, in the Strait of Magellan, and in the 
channels of Western Patagonia, as well as at 
Chiloe, which is the northernmost locality 
where I have seen it. It is generally to be 
observed in pairs, or small fiocks of six or 
seven individuals, stationed on the rocks, or 
swimming about in the extensive beds of the 
‘“‘kelp” which girdles the coast in most spots; 
but, occasionally large flocks, composed of 
many hundreds are to be met with. When 
undisturbed on the water they swim quietly 
along producing two peculiar notes, and dili- 
gently searching the fronds of the kelp for the 
animals to be found thereon, or diving for 
mussels, which appear to be one of their staple 
articles of diet, as I always found fragments 
of the shells in the stomachs of those which I 
examined. The stomach is a most powerful 
organ, with very thick muscular coats. At 
the Falkland Islands, in common with many 
other birds, the steamer ducks are much 


service to the navigator as an indication of| tamer than they are in the Strait of Magellan, 
the presence of rocks to be avoided by him.|allowing the observer to come within a few 
From a branching root, in the intricacies of} yards of them without accelerating their 
which small molluscs, crustacea, echinoderms|speed. When alarmed at the prospect of im- 
and annelids nestle, arise small fructiferous| pending danger, however, they lose no time 
bladderless submerged fronds, and long slen-|in getting up steam, paddling through the 
der stems, which reach the surface of the} water at a marvellous rate by dint of flapping 
water and there give off hundreds of elon-|their little wings, the motion of which is so 
gated elegantly shaped, jagged-edged fronds, | excessively rapid, that it is difficult to con- 
varying in length from four to six inches to/vince one’s self that they are not revolving, 
one or two feet, each provided with a pyri-|leaving a long wake of foam like that pro- 
form air vesicle at the base. These fronds,|duced by a miniature steamer behind them, 
derived from one another by a process of ver-|and not ceasing this method of progression 
tical splitting, spread out on the surface of} till a safe distance has intervened between 
the water like so many banners, the manner|them and the object of their dread. They 


in which they are directed being an infallible} often assist their escape, in addition, by diving, 


index of the ebb and flow of the tide, and I|and coming up to the surface at a distance of 
know few more beautiful sights to be wit-|many yards in a direction upon which it is 
nessed, than by leaning over the gunwale of|impossible to calculate, when they show their 
a boat on a calm day, and gazing through the| great heads for a moment, and then repeat 


clear depths of these submarine forests, in 
which fish swim about as birds fly through 
the trees of a wood. It is difficult to fix a 
limit to the dimensions to which these float- 
ing masses of kelp may extend. The dis- 
tinguished botanist from whom I have already 
quoted [Dr. Hooker] states, that “in Kergue- 
lin’s Land the length of some pieces which 
grew in the middle of Christmas Harbor, was 
estimated at more than 300 feet ; but by far 
the largest seen, during the Antartic Expedi- 
tion, were amongst the first of any extraor- 
dinary length which the ships encountered, 
and they were not particularly noticed, from 
the belief that the report of upwards of 1000 
feet was true; or, at any rate, that better op- 
portunities would arise in the course of a three 
years’ voyage, than the first week of our ex- 
ploration could afford. These occurred in a 
strait between two of the largest islands, 
where, far from either shore, in what is be- 
lieved to be forty fathoms water, somewhat 
isolated stems of Macrocystis rose at an angle 
of 45° from the bottom, and streamed along 
the surface for a distance certainly equal to 
several times the length of the Hrebus ; data, 
which if correct (and we believe them so) 
give the total length of the stems as about 
700 feet.” Kelp continues to grow long after 
it is detached from its parent bed ; and t need 
not say that one of the most important quali- 
fications of the “lookout” on vessels in the 
dangerous regions where it prevails, is to be 
able to distinguish floating from rooted speci- 
mens of the plant. 

The steamer duck—The steamer duck is 


the manceuvre. Though the rate of their 
speed has, I think, been considerably over- 
estimated by Captain King [from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour] it is yet so great as to 
render it impossible for a boat, however well 
manned, to overtake them, except by hem- 
ming them in to some small cove where a gun 
may be used with a tolerable chance of suc- 
cess. — Cunningham's Natural History of the 
Strait of Magellan. 
For “The Friend” 

It is a significant fact that the manna or 
“angels’ food” of the Israelites would not keep, 
but had to be daily gathered. Which weak 
and dependent state, as we are probationers 
under the new covenant, is recognized by the 
dear Saviour in the prayer taught His disci- 
ples: “Give us day by day our daily bread.” 
Well, indeed, would it be for us, and especially 
in this day of much literal knowledge and in- 
tellectual research, as well as of religious zeal 
and activity, if we could be brought truly and 
deeply to the humiliating and abiding sense 
that we are nothing and can do nothing with- 
out Christ Jesus, the living and sustaining 
manna and bread of life to the soul. That, 
having nothing of ourselves, we are continu- 
ally and wholly dependent upon Him for the 
fresh supplies of grace, and light, and power 
to do any thing at all profitable for ourselves 
or tending to His praiseand glory. How would 
such a sense lead into meekness and lowliness 
of heart—the true state for a learner in the 
school of Christ! How teach childlike de- 
pendence upon Him without, or severed from 


whom we can do nothing! How bring into 
primitive simplicity, solidity and settlement 
upon the ancient foundation! How lead, in 
all of our religious performances, to an hum- 
ble waiting, in the silence of all flesh, upon 
our heavenly Counsellor and Lawgiver for 
the renewal of spiritual strength and know- 
ledge, whereby alone prayer, or service, or 
suffering can be acceptably performed unto 
and for Him! O! the unprofitableness and 
vanity of all our own runnings and strivings ; 
of all our spiritual sacrifices and offerings, 
though they be as the thousands of rams or 
the ten thousands of rivers of oil, without 
that grace and light of life, that daily supply 
of spiritual manna, which can alone effectu- 
ally preserve and nourish our own souls, or 
cause any to become fruit-yielding in the vine- 
yard of the Lord of hosts. 

What is needed then, is a more humbling 
sense of our individual, constant need of help 
from the sanctuary, and strength out of Zion; 
more of a being engrafted into Christ, the 
Vine of life, and walking in the leadings of 
His pure Truth, before we can either rightly 
labor or suffer for His cause’ sake, or become, 
in our respective measures, as is designed we 
should, perfect, stablished, strengthened, set- 
tled on the unchangeable foundation, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 
The following remarks of Job Scott, giving a 
little synopsis of his religious experience, are 
commended to the solid consideration of the 
reader : 

* * * “Indeed | grew weaker and weaker, 
blinder and blinder, in myself; but herein J 
\truly rejoice ; for it brings into the clearness, 
\into deep dependence upon God alone, where- 
|by his grace is felt to be all-sufficient, and an 
unshaken evidence, that with the divine Arm 
| there is no lack. 

“‘ Many deep lessons of instruction are open- 
ed in this dependent state, which had utterly 
escaped the penetration of the wise and pru- 
dent. Therefore, O Lord! ever keep me low 
enough before thee. I have so clearly seen 
this to be the only way for Divine enlargement 
and true consolation, that I desire it, I crave 
it of thee more earnestly than corn, wine or 
oil. 

“Oh, what numbers miss of the best in- 
struction and the purest joy, by continuing, 
even after great mortification, alive in them- 
selves in their religious performances. These 
cannot fully say, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ Gal. ii. 20. These have in them 
something of the beast which received the 
wound by the sword of the Spirit, and yet did 
live—the deadly wound being healed, all these 
are in imminent danger ; and if they are not 
aware, they will retard the work of the Lord 
in themselves and in others, through their 
busy attempts to promote it ; and yet perhaps 
they may be pretending to wait for, and giv- 
ing out that they feel much divine influence. 

“ Oh, the subtilty of the serpent, especially 
in his resemblance of an angel of light! Many 
hath be caught, beguiled and ruined ; the pure 
openings of life are very different, and dis- 
tinguishable from all his false visions and 
likenesses ; the deep, humble, careful traveller 
finds it so to his unspeakable satisfaction ; 
and yet how many are taking the latter for 
the former, for want of depth and patience 
enough in waiting! Hereby the innocent, 
precious life in them becomes wounded, and 
the true simplicity betrayed—for ‘the adul- 
teress will hunt (even) for the precious life,’ 
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(Prov. vi. 26,) as the wise man testifies; and 
I believe the truly wise in heart, not in earth- 
ly wisdom, but heavenly, do really find it so ; 
for the life is the very thing the adversary 
strikes at, and if he can keep us from the sen- 
sible feelings and openings thereof in our re- 
ligious engagements, he cares not how active 
we are without it, nor how much we pretend 
to it; for the more of all this, the securer he 
hath us, and the more we promote his king- 
dom and interest. Oh, where will many ap- 
pear at last, after all the cry of Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name cast out devils, and done many 
wonderful or mighty works? 

“This is a subject that greatly engages my 
attention, in earnest wishes that thou who 
readest these hints may be preserved out of, 
and wisely shun the dreadful snare, and yet 
have a care of disobedience. But when things 
open in the light, give up to the heavenly 
vision, and confer not with flesh and blood. 
The path, though narrow, may yet be travel- 
led in. It is a way wherein all the true way- 
faring men, though fools, may walk and not 
err; but then they must carefully attend to 
the light [of Christ] for the way-marks; as 
the light, and that only, makes them mani- 
fest, keeping a single eye thereto; never once 
beginning to think of taking less heed to it, 
or that now, after much experience, they can 
do pretty well with less clearness and less 
bright shining thereof than heretofore. For 
alas, this is a mistake and dangerous delusion, 
and he that continues to give way to it will 
soon walk in darkness, not knowing whither 
he goeth: his feet will stumble in the dark, 
until he falls into the bottomless pit with the 
beast and the false prophet. But thou, whose 
eye is kept carefully single and attentive to 
the light, shall witness thy whole body to be 
full of light, and shall journey safely forward, 
until thou arrivest at that city that needs not 
the light of the sun nor the moon, for the 
Lord God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof. Amen.” 


For “ The Friend.” 

The “ Women’s Indian Aid Association” of 
Philadelphia has, since 1870, been much in- 
terested in endeavoring to supply some of the 
pressing needs of the Mission Schools estab- 
lished in the Central Superintendency, which 
embraces Kansas and Indian Territory. 

This is the portion allotted to Friends by 
President Grant, and accepted by our Society 
with the desire to aid in carrying out his 
policy ;* “and because they believed that in 
the offer of the President to commit to their 
care some of the red-men, they saw an open 
door leading to their Master’s harvest-field, 
and hoped to be able to bring some of the ob- 
jects of their care to a practical knowledge of 
Christianity, and to a participation of its 
blessings and benefits.” For this purpose 
schools have been established by “the Asso- 
ciated Executive Committee of Friends,” and 
every effort made to bring the Indians under 
civilizing and Christianizing influences. Now 
these schools are to be maintained and su 
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of suitable articles of clothing and materials 
to have in readiness for another season, that 
we may be able, by forwarding early in the 
autumn, to prevent so much suffering among 
our wards, as has been heretofore unavoid- 
ably the case. 

We find, through Report of 10th mo. last, 
the following number of scholars enrolled, viz: 
The Kickapoo school, : ° . 52 

Kaws 7 ‘ 43 
Quapaw : 30 
Ottawa . ‘ ° 

Wyandott, &e.. &c, school, 

Delawares, (removed), 

Sac and Fox school, : ‘ 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes school, 
Wichita . 
Shawnees, (removed), 

As these schools become known, and the 
Indians see and become acquainted with the 
manner in which they are conducted, and the 
happy effects upon their children, the num- 
bers are steadily increasing in most of them. 

Could Friends of each Monthly or Quarterly 
Meeting form auxiliaries and report to this, 
each doing all in their power, we think the 
“ Women’s Indian Aid” might be a most valu- 
able help in this important cause. 

R. T. Hatngs, Sec’y. 

Mary E. SHearman, Treasurer, 

116 North Fourth street. 

Third mo. 13th, 1873. 


For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 246.) 

“Ninth month 7th.—This day I voted for 
members to represent the borough of Hart- 
ford in the ensuing Parliament. To the best 
of my knowledge, I maintained “a conscience 
void of offence,” in the course of the con- 
tested election; only, by attending at the 
polling place the second day of the poll, for 
about two hours, contrary to the dictates of 
trath in my own mind, I became wounded ; 
my religious exercise was obstructed, and 
death and darkness was the covering of my 
spirit for many days. Thus it pleaseth infi- 
nite Wisdom to visit for our unfaithfulness ; 
sometimes even in, what may be esteemed by 
others, little things. 

Tenth mo. 8th.—At the forenoon meeting, 
truth measurably prevailed in silence. I have 
often been fearful lest,in our society, human 
reason, and the works of a mere morai and 
creaturely righteousness, should be substitu- 
ted in the place of the law of faith and the 
new creation work ; for according to the tes- 
timony of our truly learned and deeply ex- 
perienced friend, Isaac Penington, “ God is all 
in redemption ; God doth all, as fully therein 
asin creation; it is a new creation, yet the 
creature quickened and renewed is in unity 
with Him in its operations.” Penington’s 
works, vol. 1, p. 526. All boasting of sup- 
posed rectitude, and self ability is excluded 
by the law of faith ; if the most perfect com- 
pliance with its requsitions was attained, the 
reward would be not of debt, but of grace 


imedium of words. 


my principal business at present being in 
the vineyard of my own heart. “ My time 
is not yet come,” said the Saviour to his 
immediate followers. The Lord’s remark 
might not only relate tothe matter then pro- 
posed, but also might be intended as a watch- 
word to his followers, throughout all genera- 
tions. Many of our Society have suffered 
loss by hastily engaging in supposed services, 
both in the ministry and discipline, at the 
instigation of others, without duly waiting to 
feel their own way. 

Eleventh month 9th.—I walked by the 
grange to Shad Thames, with some desire af- 
ter those comforts which are in love, and those 
consolations which are in Christ. May the 
“beloved of souls come in into his garden, 
and eat his pleasant fruits.” “The fruits of 
the spirit are love, joy, gentleness, meekness, 
temperance and faith.” They indeed are not 
profitable to God, nor meritorious in man; 
but the most minute or inconsiderable move- 
ments, either in mind or body, even to the 
giving a cup of cold water, when perform- 
ed by the leadings of divine life, are accept- 
ed; and the creature receives an answer of 
“well done,” through him “who gave him- 
self to God for us, as an offering and a sacri- 
fice, for a sweet-smelling savor.” 

Twelfth mo. 22nd —We possess many pri- 
vileges; a considerable one is the cloud of 
witnesses, who, however diversified in cha- 
racter and sentiment, have united in testify- 
ing “that the Lord is good to them who wait 
upon Him, and to the soul that seeketh Him.” 

28th.—In the Park evening meeting, some 
inward exercise and labor of spirit were 
experienced ; in it consists the essence of 
prayer. “ God is a spirit,” He needs not the 
“There is only one Me- 
diator, who was manifest in the flesh, and of- 
fered himself a ransom for all;’ but remains 
an everlasting High Priest in the sanctuary 
within. 

First month Ist, 1781.—Since the com- 
mencement of the former year, the messen- 
ger on the pale horse, has arrested many, 
who, respecting age, were nearly my equals; 
their lot is forever fixed ; I still remain “in 
a land of pits and drought.” ‘ Without are 
fightings, within are fears.” I may reason- 
ably expect, from my age and various infirm- 
ities, that the days remaining will be few and 
evil. O! may not the spirit of prayer de- 
part from me, but that the travail of m 
soul may be increased, until death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. Amen. I attended 
the Monthly Meeting of ministers and elders 
at Gracechurch street ; some exercise of spirit 
was maintained; our worthy ancient Friend 
Isaac Sharpless, had an acceptable time in tes- 
timony. 

28th.—In the forenoon meeting, those pre- 
sent were recommended to an inward feel- 
ing after the immediate presence of Christ 
their Saviour ; some other points of doctrine 
were also touched upon ; it appeared a solid 
and favored season. Having been some time 
absent in London, our friends and neighbors 


p-|only ; but every deviation from the line of|seemed pleased with our return. It is very 


plied with comforts and the varied appliances|4uty merits death, and that condemnation |agreeable to maintain the habits of good 
of civilized life; our past experience proves| Which it most justly and rightfully the sin-/neighborhood and esteem for each other ; but 
that a more consistent and united action is|2¢?’s portion; as itis written, “ The wages of|infinitely preferable is the “unity of the spi- 


necessary to accomplish much in so wide a 
field, and we would invite Friends to unite 


* Executive Committee’s Report. 


sin is death.” 


rit in the bond of peace.” May it be increas- 


28th.—I was much solicited to engage in aled and multiplied amongst us. Amen. ; 
with us in raising funds and in preparation |Conference, between two Friends, respecting} Second month 5th.—In a meeting for dis- 
misconduct during the town election, but/cipline, my mind was oppressed under & 


found no freedom to intermeddle with strife, 


sense of some present not sufficiently esteem- 
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I followed her, and saw at least 40 women 
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|« Holy of Holies,” is to say in so many words ; 


tes of Jerusalem, nor having fellowshbip|all seated upon the ground, or on pieces of |“ I come to thee in full belief that thou canst 


with him in them; and of a dark, libertine) mat spread outside the doors of the houses in 


save me. I give myself to thee, and ask 


spirit, tbat would trample upon those pre-|the lane; no men were among them. I sup-|thee to receiveme.” Then, by making a pub- 


cious testimonies of the cross, delivered to|pose the father, with male companions, was 
George Fox and many others, against hat|in some other place. 
honor, the heathenish appellation of days and /|dark blue or black veils and mantles, with a 
months, the unchristian language of you to|handkerchief twisted in the hands of each, 


3 single person, and the calling of men,|which they pulled and shook before them, 
master, contrary to the express prohibition |were sobbing, sometimes screaming, wailing, 


of our blessed Lord; “Be ye not called of|and every now and then chanting, but the 


men, master, for one is your master, even|chant was constantly broken by shrieks and 


Christ.” 


Some well-disposed Friends may,|groans. 
perhaps, have strengthened these libertines,]women are often depicted in prints and pic- 


The women, all in their 


lic acknowledgment of having done so, an 
immediate and complete conversion is experi- 
enced, and we are at once admitted into per- 
fect fellowship with the Father. “ Perfect 
rest in Jesus,” is the term used. 

I do not so read the Scriptures. We never 
see the ear of corn nor the head of wheat per- 
fected as soon as the secd issown. The Scrip- 


They were not standing, as wailing |tures say, “ First the blade, then the ear, then 


the full corn in the ear.” So, I believe, the 


by laying too great a stress on externals ;/tures—the Orientals rarely stand for long|new birtb,—the work of true conversion,—is 


“for in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision|together ; and I observed every fresh comer, 
availeth nor uncircumcision, but a new crea-|after standing a minute or two, saluting every 
and if those called Quakers walked |one and uttering certain phrases of condolence, 


” 


ture ; 


according to this rule, they would neither/took her seat on the ground and commenced 


wear gay clothing, nor give flattering titles|rocking herself to and fro. 


to men. 


comport not with the seamless garment of a|who were acquainted, saluted me; and the 


crucified Saviour; who was himself the most| poor mother made me sit beside her, and tak- 
perfect pattern of plainness, “and had notjing both my hands, pressed them affection- 


whereon to lay his head.” 


ately, while tears flowed down her wrinkled 


Ninth mo. 28th.—During the course of the|face abundantly, as she said, between her 
present month a little cloud arose, apparently |sobs, ‘He loved you; my son loved you; he 
no bigger than a man’s hand, which hath|loved your book. Oh, my son—my son!’ I 
thickened so as to darken the face of heaven, |spoke tenderly to the poor creature, and 
and pour down torrents of distress upon my|when the violence of her grief was a little 


poor soul. 


I have been broken by a tempest, |abated, read her one or two texts from the 
and my wounds have been abundantly multi-|gospel, such as appeared at once the most 


They looked at) 
Much expense and exactness in| first surprised to see a European visitor, and 
dress, sumptuous houses and costly furniture, |some did not seem very well pleased ; others, 


a gradual work, and that no one arrives at 

once to “the fulness of the stature of a man 

in Christ Jesus.” G. 
Ontario, 3d mo. 25th, 1873. 


THE FRIEND. 
FOURTH MONTH 4, 1873 


How sadly mistaken are those who make 
it their choice to pass through life, limited in 
their enjoyment of it, to the unstable and un- 
satisfying pleasures and profits which pertain 
to this world only, and eschew religion under 
the supposition that it is a source of gloomi- 
ness and self-punishment. So far from the 
latter being the case, it is one of the strong 


plied; but the great Superintendent of the|consolatory and easy to understand. A bigot-! evidences of the adaptation of Christianity to 
universe “doeth all things well,” his judg-|ed woman, who observed this, turned round /the composite constitution of man, that beside 


ments are righteous altogether. 


We have all/|and said in an angry, loud whisper, ‘Go away, 


sinned and fallen short of the glory of God;|who wants your books here? We are crying, 


manifold bave been the iniquities of my youth,|we don’t want books.’ 


I tried gently to ex- 


and more advanced years; the Lord correct-|plain that I wished to comfort Khaleel’s mo- 
eth our transgressions with the rod, and will|ther by reading some words which he had 
not suffer our lives to go wholly unpunished. |liked to listen to, but she persisted rudely, 
Blessed are they whose sins are recalled to|saying, ‘‘Take away your Christian book; we 
their remembrance, and go beforehand to|are crying; we do not need any book, and 


judgment, that the transgressors may be 
made white, and purged by the blood of the 
covenant. 


yours is not good.’ It would only have made 
a disturbance to oppose her openly, as she was 
evidently of a violent temper, so I withdrew 


This day I again perused Joseph Ball’s ac-|to the other side of the old mother, and shad- 
count of the dying sayings of his father-in-|ing the book with my shawl, finished the pas- 
law, R. Reynolds, who had been nearly forty |sage I was reading in a low voice to her, and 


years a minister in our Society; and in his 
last illness was freshly awakened to a sense of 
sin, and brought to trust in Christ alone for 
salvation, who was made sin for us, “that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” The great sin of our deceased friend 
appears to have been too great an attachment 
wo, and assiduity after, the things of this 


then closed it. At that moment the wailing 
rather suddenly stopped, and a very ugly 
woman, who sat in the middle of the group, 
called out in her natural voice. ‘I shall not 


cry any more unless you give me something.’ | 


She was the paid mourner who led the chant ; 
there were two or three, indeed, who were 
pointed out to me, but she was the head. She 


world; that is not my foible; mine bave been |held out her hand as she spoke very decided- 


manifold.” 
(To be continued.) 


Mourning Women. 
_ In Whately’s Life among the Huts in Egypt, 
8a touching account of the death of a Mus- 


sulman boy, named Khaleel. She often visit- 
ed him in his last sickness, and read to him 
passages from the Bible, to which he listened 
with interest. 
always spoke of the Testament as the book 
her son loved. Our authoress says: 

“I went to see her the day after his death, 
thinking 





After his death, his mother| 


ly, and most of the people—all, I believe— 
gave her a trifle; and there were so many 
that she must have made a tolerable collec- 
tion, even if each contributed little. I added 
a piastre or two, though not particularly ap- 
proving her profession, as it seemed best not 
to oppose their customs unless absolutely 
wrong.”— Whately’s among the Huts in Egypt. 
For “ The Friend.” 
“Coming to Jesus.” 


We hear a great deal in these days about 


the superior spiritual joys that are exclusive- 
ly its own, and which it brings within the 
reach of all who truly embrace it, it enhances 
and purifies the pleasures which may arise 
from the many though uncertain sources of 
delight which the things of this world afford. 

Experience fully confirmeth the declaration 
of our Saviour that it is from the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, evil desires, evil motives, 
and all the evil passions that betray man into 
sin and its inseparable unhappiness. If our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart, and knoweth all things; and the irre- 
ligious man, however he may strive to con- 
ceal it under a show of indifference or hilarity, 
carries with him the consciousness of this om- 
niscience of his Creator and Judge, which 
mars the enjoyment of the illicit pleasures he 
seeks, and at times brings him under the pun- 
ishment of condemnation and remorse. But 
when the new birth has been experienced, and 
the spirit is brought under the government of 
religion, pure and undefiled before God the 
Father, the heart glows with the love that 
He sbeds abroad in it, and from it springs 
forth those sanctified joysand heavenly graces 
which substantiate man’s near relationship to 
the higher intelligences in heaven. If our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confi- 
dence towards God, and whatever may be the 
|circumstances uoder which we may be placed, 
knowing that a loving, omniscient Father is 
watching over us for good, and that bis om- 
nipotent arm is underneath to bear us ap, we 
cao, even under affliction and trial, resignedly 





“coming to Jesus,” and [ have feared that commit the keeping of our souls unto him as 


feeling, and finding her not at home, asked a cessary amount of feeling. 


neighbor where she was. 


‘Do you not know,’ 
she replied, 


Can we go to the.Saviour without first be- 


it would be taken as a mark of kind| where there is so much talk there is not the ne-|to a faithful Creator, satisfied that He will 


cause all things to work together for our good. 
The eye of faith may indeed sometimes be so 


‘that with us there are always|ing drawn by his Spirit? Yet one would sup- dimmed by the tears which bedew the cheek 


three days of mourning? This is the second | nose by the formal, familiar way in which the |Of suffering humanity, as to prevent clearly 
day, and Safea (the mother) is in the lane phrase is used, that all that is required to be- seeing the kind providence of the all-wise 
come a full disciple, fitted to enter into the Disposer of events, but religion enables to rest 


with all the women; Iam going also.’ 
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on his immutable word, lights up the darkest 
cloud with the bow of promise, and prompts 
the sad heart to pour forth a hymn of thanks- 
giving and praise. 

It is the nature of sin to enfeeble the under- 
standing, while it dulls the moral sensitive- 
ness ; but where the religion of Christ holds 
its legitimate authority, and keeps reason and 
revelation each in its proper sphere, the exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties is accompanied 
with clearer and more discriminating percep- 
tions, with deeper and more stable ratiocina- 
tion, and resulting in safer and far more sat- 
isfying conclusions. It adds a heightened 
charm to the pleasures that spring from the 
almost endless variety of objects in nature; 
and by accustoming the mind to regard alli 
external things in their connection with and 
relation to the beneficent Author of the uni- 
verse, prevents its becoming bewildered in 
the mazes of uncertain speculation, or lapsing 
into the indifference, that may otherwise at- 
tend looking at them as things of course, and 
thus missing the pure enjoyment they are in- 
tended to afford. With a deepened glow of 
delight, it enables to dwell on the ever vary- 
ing beauty of the landscape ; to contemplate 
the grandeur of the sun with its revolving 
worlds, and also the unfathomable extension 
of the whole host of heaven. It ennobles the 
triumph of science and art, by making them 
subservient to the promotion of the cause of 
truth; and while it developes the purest and 
deepest feelings of the heart, it elevates the 
affections, and awakens the most genial sym- 
pathy for the whole family of man. 

These are some of the treasures which 
Christ’s religion, when sincerely embraced, be- 
stows upon its possessor, as he passes through 
time; treasures which once purchased, the 
most despised of the earth may rest satisfied, 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal; and as the end of 
life’s journey draws near, its consolations dis- 
arm death of its terrors, and enables the wasb- 
ed and redeemed soul to rest, with the hope, 
sure and steadfast, that entereth within the 
vail, on the merits and mercy of the crucified 
Saviour, who in the day that He maketh up 
his jewels, will spare those that are his, as a 
man spareth the son that serveth him. 





























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forre1cn.—The number of emigrant passengers who 
sailed from Liverpool in the Second month was 5,892 
which is 1602 less than in the corresponding month 
1872. Of these emigrants 3477 were English, 51 Scotch, 
499 Irish, 1435 foreigners, and 430 unknown. 

Twenty-five hundred coal miners in the Bolton Farns- 
worth district have struck. 

The scarcity and high price of coal in England cause 
great inconvenience and affect many kinds of business 
unfavorably. 

Another effort to defeat the government was made in 
the House of Commons, the 26th ult., upon the passage 
to its second reading of the burial bill. The attempt 
“amp unsuccessful, and the second reading was carried 

vy a vote of 280 against 217. 

At the Lord Mayors’ banquet Gladstone, in some re- 
marks made in reply to a toast, said the Ministry had 
a fall and recovery, and was ashamed of neither. 
Though they had failed to give Ireland a National 
University, history would prove the principle was in- 
destructible. 

Count Von Bernstoff, German Ambassador to Great 
Britain, died in London on the 25th ult. He was 65 
years old, and had been a distinguished diplomatist for 
many years. 

The will of Napoleon the Third has been proved in 
England. His personal property, amounting to £120,- 
000, he leaves to his widow without reserve. 

The anti-slavery ambassador from Great Britain to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, appears to have failed in his 


show the declared value of British exportations to have 
been £20,333,666, an increase of nearly ten per cent. on 
the exportations of the corresponding month last year. 


sembly over Prince Napoleon’s petition praying for the 
restoration of his rights as a citizen, and remonstrating 
against his illegal expulsion from France. Minister 
Dufaure, on the part of the government, argued that the 
Bonaparte princes rejected the decree which deposed 
their dynasty ; therefore, it was impossible to treat them 
as mere citizens. He spoke in terms of scathing con- 
tempt of the coup d'etat on which the power of the late 
Emperor was founded. To remove all doubt as to the 
opinion of the Chamber, Dufaure then submitted a bill 
exiling the Bonaparte family, and moved the simple 
order of the day, which was adopted by a vote of 347 
to 291. 


been arrested at Ydes. Two of the prisoners are 
Spaniards, and call themselves representatives of the 
government at Madrid. Other arrests of a similar kind 
are reported. 










composed of manufacturers, scientific men and experts. 
Three American gardeners will be allowed to raise 
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mission. Sir Barth Frere took with him a treaty, | latest estimates, was $81,841,144. One-half of the whole 
which, if the Sultan had accepted, would have bound | was owned by fifty-seven persons, trustees or corpora- 
him to abolish the slave trade. At first during several | tions. 

interviews between the Sultan and the Envoy, the former 
appeared willing to concede all that was asked, but|of failures during 1872, throughout the United States, 
finally the influence of persons who are interested in 
the continuance of the traffic in slaves prevailed, and 
the Sultan returned a decided negative to Queen Vic- 
toria’s letter. 


According to the last statistics, the aggregate number 


was 4,069, involving liabilities amounting to $121,056. 
000. The failures in 1871 aggregated 2,915, with lia- 
bilities amounting to $85,252,000, while for 1870 they 
were 3,551, with $88,242,000 of liabilities. : 

An official statement shows that the total number of 
persons in the United States who were assessed for in- 
come during the years 1871 and 1872, under the act of 
July 14, 1870, were 74,773 and 74,337, respectively. 

In the State of New York there are 226 national 
banks outside the city of New York. According to the 
late reports presented to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the 226 banks had resources and liabilities 
amounting to $134,719,518, while the fifty banks in the 
city of New York had $432,983,953. 

The U. S. Secretary of the Treasury has ordered the 
sale of $6,000,000 of gold during the 4th month, and 
the purchase of $1,000,000 of U.S. bonds. 

The shipments of specie from New York between 
1st mo. Ist and 3d mo. 29th, 1873, amounted to $31,- 
352,315, against $5,222,581 in the corresponding period 
last year. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3lst ult. New York.— American gold, 117}, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 120; ditto, 1865, 118 ; new fives, 114; 
10-40 5 per cents, 112}. Superfine flour, $6.10 a $6.75; 
State extra, $7.10 a $7.50; finer brands, $7.75 a $12.50, 
White Michigan wheat, $1.98 ; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, 
$1.68 ; No. 2 Chicago do., $1.61. Western barley, $1.10 
a $1.15. Oats, 48 a 55 cts. Western mixed corn, 66 
cts.; western white, 70 cts. ; southern white, 71 a 72 cts, 
Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 20 a 21 cts. for uplands 
and New Orleans. Cuba sugar, 8{ cts. Cuba molasses, 
34 cts. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.50; extras, $5.75 a 
$6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $11.50. White wheat, 
$2.10 a $2.20 ; amber, $1.98 a $2; western red, $1.94a 
$1.96 ; amber spring, $1.77 a $1.83. Rye, 83 cts. Yel- 
low corn, 60 cts.; white, 65 cts. Oats, -47 a 50 cts, 
Clover-seed, 8 a 8} cts. Lard, 8} a 8} cts. About 
2100 beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra 
at 8} a 8} cts. per lb. gross; choice, 7} a 8 cts.; fair to 
good, 6 a7 cts., and common 4$a 5{ cts. Sheep sold 
at 7 a 8} cts. per Ib. gross, and hogs $9.25 a $9.50 per 
100 lbs. net. Chicago—Spring extra flour, $5.50 a 
$7.25. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.17}; No. 3, $1.07 a 
$1.09. No. 2 mixed corn, 30§ cts. No. 2 oats, 24} cts. 
Barley, 77 a 78 cts. Lard, 84 cts. St. Lowis.—No. 2 
spring wheat, $1.21; No. 3 fall, $1.65. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 33 a 334 cts. No. 2 oats, 27 a 273 cts. No. 2 rye, 
73 cts. Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $2.10 a $2.15; 
fair to prime, $1.85 a $2.05 ; good to prime red, $1.90 
$2.05. Mixed western corn, 60 cts. ; southern white, 65 
cts. Oats, 47 a 48 cts. 















































The Board of Trade returns for the Second month, 


There has been an excited debate in the French As- 


Twelve members of a secret socialist society have 


An International Patent Rights Congress will be held 
in Vienna during the World’s Exhibition. It will be 


vegetables on Austrian soil to compete for the agricul- 
tural premiums. 

The Grand Vizier of Turkey has written a sharp note 
to the government at Belgrade, respecting the delay in 
the payment of the annual tribute to Turkey by Servia. 

The Portuguese Minister of Public Works has asked 
the Cortes to ratify the concession for a cable between 
Portugal and the United States, touching the Azores. 
The contract for laying the cable has been signed. 

Spanish advices continue unsatisfactory. Olozago 
has resigned as Spanish Minister at Paris, because he 
disapproved of the insufficiently conservative policy 
pursued by the Spanish government. 

The garrison at Barcelona is in open mutiny, and the 
officers are powerless to effect a restoration of discipline. 
Insubordination is spreading in the army of Catalonia, 
and many officers have been threatened with death and 
obliged to fly. The Carlists are masters of Upper Cata- 
lonia. 

The Minister of Finance, at a Cabinet Council held 
the 28th ult., stated that the finances of the country 
were in a deplorable condition, and warned his collea- 
gues that the Republic could not remain master of the 
situation unless radical changes were made in the fiscal 
administration. 

A sharp battle has been fought in the province of 
Catalonia, fifty miles north of Barcelona, in which the 
government forces were outnumbered by the Carlists, 
and driven from the field. The losses were reported 
heavier than in any previous collision of the war. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 31st ult. says: Intelligence 
has reached Barcelona that the town of Berga, which 
was captured by the Carlists two days before, had been 
destroyed by fire by the insurgents. Berga contained 
a hospital and several convents, and a population of 
over 16,000. Acts of lawless violence were of daily oc- 
currence in Barcelona. The burning of the churches 
and the massacre of the priests are threatened. 

The French government has sent strong reinforce- 
ments to the troops stationed on the Spanish frontier. 

London, 3d mo. 3lst.—Consols 92}. U.S. Bonds of 
1867, 933. New fives 91. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9§d.; Orleans, 93d. 
Sales 15,000 bales. California wheat, 11s. 5d. a 11s. 6d. 
per 100 lbs. 

Unitep States.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 323. There were 51 deaths of 
consumption, 42 inflammation of the lungs, 9 typhoid 
fever, and 9 old age. 

It is understood that the Treasury will hereafter re- 
tain the whole amount of the charges for transportation 
and carrying the mail on the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railroads. 

There were 519 interments in New York last week. 

The quantity of grain used in the distilleries of 
Peoria, Lll., in 1872, was 1,640,895 bushels, and the 
quantity of proof spirit made was 5,986,440 gallons. 
The total loss by the Boston fire, according to the 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the position of Governess 
in this Institution, to enter upon duty at the beginning 
of the Summer Session. Apply to 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J., 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., or 
Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St., Phila. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
Supplementary Catalogue of Books belonging to the 
Library of Friends of Philadelphia, frora 1853 to 1873. 
Cloth flexible covers. 
For sale at Friends’ Bookstore. Price 50 cts. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution commences 
on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. Parents and 
others intending to send pupils, are requested to make 
timely application to AARON SHARPLEss, Superin- 
tendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





A Short Account of ANN Reeve, of Lower Green- 
wich, New Jersey, as given by her father. Published 
by the Tract Association of Friends. Steel-blue paper 
covers. Price 10 cents. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Smithfield, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, on the 20th of 3d mo, 1873, FINLEY 
Hutton, of Philadelphia, to Exiza A., daughter of 
Mark and Sarah V. Willets. 
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